THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

The reorganization of the army and the navy cost dearly: money was
needed, and the only means of getting it was to take it where you
could find it, from the privileged. Naturally they resisted vigorously:
the clergy asserted that 'even among peoples plunged in the darkness of
idolatry', religious property was respected. To move in that direction
required the help of the Parlements, and Choiseul thought he had them
in his pocket by obtaining from the King the expulsion of the Jesuits.
This action won him the admiration of the philosophes, but in the Parle-
mentt purse outweighed conscience. Opposition to the taxes remained
lively, especially in Brittany, where the struggle of La Chalotais, a local
parlementarian, against d'Aiguillon, the governor of the province, became
almost a philosophical argument. 'It is of the essence of a law that it be
accepted ... The right to accept is the nation's right/ And this right
could be exercised, Chalotais claimed, 'during the periods between
sessions of the States General', only by the Parlements. Here was a highly
debatable doctrine, especially since the Parlements of that day were not
representative. In 1759 a certain Monsieur de Silhouette became con-
troller-general of finances. He was held to be a thinker, and Voltaire
wrote, 'I say that God has sent Monsieur de Silhouette to our assistance*.
This divine messenger suggested a number of taxes, 'even on the air one
breathes', aroused an outcry and disappeared after four months in office,
leaving his name to the French language to designate a passing shadow.
'The eagle has changed into a goose', Voltaire philosophically remarked.
The deficit, none the less, remained a deficit.

In 1770 Choiseul received a lettre de cachet exiling him to his estate at
Chanteloup; his policy of revenge on England and of building up
naval armaments worried the King. Before his downfall, Choiseul had
had time to arrange for the Dauphin's marriage to one of Maria Theresa's
daughters, the Archduchess Marie Antoinette, which strengthened his
pro-Austrian policy. To the French, ChoiseuTs dismissal seemed unjust,
and at Chanteloup he and his family had the sympathy of their friends
lavished upon them. The coalition "which had overthrown this minister
was composed of the Chancellor Maupeou, the Abbe Terray, Controller
of the Finances, and Madame du Barry, the King's mistress. Maupeou
succeeded in making Louis XV understand that the aggressive power
of the magistracy was becoming a national danger; it is essential-to
repeat once more that the French Parlements were at that time privileged
and hereditary courts of justice and not elected assemblies. Their activities
were harmful: they prevented the levying of taxes; they were a bulwark
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